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Wandlungen in den spateren Werken Buschs nicht mit genii- 
gender Klarheit vor. 

Hoffentlich erscheint in Balde eine erschopfende Charak- 
teristik des Kiinstlers, die ihm nach jeder Richtung hin ge- 
reeht wird. Vielleicht wird sie dann auch die fromme Sage 
entkraften helfen, die immer noch in England und Amerika 
umgeht, wonach "the Germans have no humor." 

Brown University. Camillo von Klenze. 



THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol- 
ume III. Renascence and Reformation. Cambridge, 1909. 
Volume IV. Prose and Poetry. Sir Thomas North to 
Michael Drayton. Cambridge, 1910. (University Press). 

In approaching the consideration of these rather ponder- 
ous volumes, at least three methods of treatment present 
themselves. The most tempting plan, already employed in 
one or two instances, is to select some half-dozen chapters, 
which for one reason or another appeal most to the reviewer, 
and deal with them carefully to the practical exclusion of all 
others. Another method would center our interest on min- 
utiae, with the purpose of noting inaccuracy or omission of 
small but important details. This seems as inappropriate as 
the other is uneven ; and, applied to so many diverse chapters, 
would be too scattering to carry much weight. Preferable 
to either of these, perhaps, is an attempt to consider the two 
volumes as composite wholes, or rather as one composite 
whole, for they are obviously complementary to each other; 
and to pass judgment upon them along the lines defined by the 
editors in the brief prefaces printed thus far with the series. 

Such consideration will probably touch upon nothing not 
already anticipated by the able editors themselves, and most 
of the exceptions taken will no doubt be mere commentaries 
upon the difficulties involved in a cooperative undertaking of 
this character. With the appearance of Volume IV, however, 
the series has reached a point at which it may expect to stand 
upon its merits and to satisfy the expectations of the critical 
public. Experience has brought its lessons, various adjust- 
ments have been made, and the machinery is presumably in 
the best working order. Moreover, the literary expression of 
the aggressive and versatile Elizabethan and Jacobean per- 
iods is admirably calculated to test the ultimate possibilities 
of this approved modern system, foreshadowed even in that 
early day by the processes of Raphael Holinshed. 
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As a matter of fact, the most apparent and perhaps the 
greatest difficulty of this work, itself a refined product of 
system, lies in the systematizing of it; in the division and 
coordination of the masses of material, and the unifying of 
method and impression. The relations between the two vol- 
umes before us, for example, are by no means clear. At first 
glance their division is on the basis of time, Volume IV tak- 
ing up the story with the appearance of North's Plutarch in 
1579, a year peculiarly adapted to mark an epoch. In prac- 
tice, however, most of the chapters in the earlier volume 
cover the entire reign of Elizabeth, while those of Volume IV 
concerned with pure literature begin with the new century. 
On the contrary, the initial chapter of Volume IV, on Trans- 
lators, scarcely gets into the seventeenth century at all ; while 
those presenting extra-literary matters — seafaring, philoso- 
phy, economics, etc. — make no division from the accession of 
Elizabeth to 1625. All chapters of this sort are in the later 
volume, and are so many in number as to give it the appear- 
ance of a mere collection of addenda to Volume III. This 
impression is borne out by the less careful arrangement of 
its literary material. 

Within the volumes, problems of coordination conspire 
with those of division. To the ordinary reader many in- 
stances will appear where material may be shifted about with 
no little profit, even when certain chapters become super- 
fluous in the process. Thus the matter of Vol. Ill, ch. iii, The 
Dissolution of the Religious Houses, might well be disposed 
of in the preceding chapter on Reformation Literature and in 
ch. xix, English Universities, Schools and Scholarship. By 
giving Sir "Walter Raleigh his place in Vol. Ill, ch. xv, 
Chroniclers and Antiquaries, and in the treatment of seafar- 
ing literature in Vol. IV, there would be little left to justify 
Vol. IV, ch. iii. "With Raleigh included, all this discussion of 
the literature of voyage and discovery could be easily con- 
densed into one concise and well-knit chapter without reduc- 
ing its relative importance. Of less significance is the sug- 
gestion of a transfer of the treatment of German influences 
(Vol. Ill, ch. iv) to Prof. Routh, for incorporation in his 
adjoining chapter on Social Literature. Prof. Routh suffers 
most by chapter-divisions, however, when the realistic fiction 
of Nashe and Deloney is reserved for the chapter on the 
Elizabethan novel. One wonders if his frequent references 
to that chapter are an indication of regret or an evidence of 
effective cooperation. 

Volume IV seems particularly open to criticism, being 
much given to that confusion of categories which is to threaten 
this series all along the way. It is a matter of opinion whether 
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a history like this should distribute its material primarily 
in terms of men or in terms of literary types and tendencies. 
While the latter method seems better adapted to Elizabethan 
versatility, either one consistently pursued would serve; but 
there is little justification for deliberate confusion of them. 
Samuel Daniel, for example, after being considered among the 
sonneteers (Vol. Ill, ch. xii), in the chapter on criticism (III, 
xiv), and under the drama, shares a special chapter (IV, 
vii) with Southwell, with whom he has little in common. In 
this chapter the matter emphasized is Daniel's patriotic cele- 
bration of England and her history, in which he is recog- 
nized as paralleling Drayton; but Drayton, despite this and 
other lines of relationship, stands isolated in Vol. IV, ch. x. 1 
Thomas Campion, after being discussed under criticism and 
in the chapter on Song-books and Miscellanies (IV, vi), has 
also a chapter to himself. This last adjustment may be in 
part a recognition of commendable editorial labor upon Cam- 
pion's works, just as the Raleigh chapter, noted above, re- 
calls an earlier piece of biographical writing. 

In contrast with these chapters of "life and works," at- 
tention may be called to two divisions of Volume IV appar- 
ently falling under the other category, but really somewhat 
anomalous. In chapter ix, The Successors of Spenser, one 
might expect a careful study of the various lines of relation- 
ship between the harmonies of this master-poet and the at- 
tempts of his humble disciples. Instead there is a conven- 
tional series of hand-book sketches in the following order: 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Wither, William Browne, Pulke 
Grreville, Sir John Davies, Wotton, Giles and Phineas Flet- 
cher. The ardent discipleship manifest in several of these 
men receives little attention, the thesis of the author being 
found rather in this introductory statement : ' ' There can be 
no doubt that the pamphlet of Sidney, and the poetry of 
Sidney and Spenser, gave impetus and direction to the 
work of succeeding poets. For through all the work of these 
men, varied as it is in subject and in value, runs the golden 
thread of sincerity" (p. 172). Chapter xiii, which arouses 
some curiosity as to the unifying principle under which 
Burton, John Barclay, and Owen the epigrammatist appear 
together, proves to be only a convenient receptacle for other- 
wise unattached authors who wrote in Latin or would have 
preferred to do so. It may be urged that such chapters are 

'Southwell might find a more logical place in a chapter on the reli- 
gious poetry of the period, both Catholic and Protestant, the latter 
largely influenced by the Sidneys and by Joshua Sylvester. Under this, 
adequate treatment could be given to the spiritual sonnet, of which Mr. 
Lee makes but little in his chapter. 
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in line with the fundamental purpose of the editors, to throw 
light upon the more obscure and subsidiary figures in. our 
literature. But the preface to Volume I, in emphasizing this 
feature, distinctly asserts that such writers are not to be re- 
garded as isolated phenomena, but to have their places care- 
fully defined in "the history of motives, causes, and ends" 
(Vol. I, p. iii). 

This laudable intention to deal with motives, causes, and 
ends has had to contend, in these two volumes, against an 
equally laudable caution, the fear of unsupported generali- 
zation. 2 In many cases contributors have detoured so far 
about this latter pitfall as to avoid even the constructive 
critical interpretation essential to their task. The result has 
been whole chapters of chronological cataloguing, with obvious 
comment and tedious summaries. As a matter of fact, the 
strongest divisions of the work are those in which facts are 
massed and presented according to a vital but obviously un- 
prejudiced interpretation. Among these may be noted the 
work of Prof. Routh, Prof. Cunliffe, and Mr. Whibley; the 
chapter on Reformation Literature by Prof. Whitney; and 
Mr. Wilson's discussion of the Marp relate Controversy. One 
is inclined to give equal place to the work of those exper- 
ienced scholars who have frankly interpreted their portion of 
the field in the light of their favorite predisposition : notably 
Mr. Courthope in his study of Spenser (Vol. Ill, ch. xi) and 
Mr. Lee in his discussion of the Elizabethan Sonnet (Vol. 
Ill, ch. xii). 3 Least satisfying are those perfectly safe chap- 
ters, content with outlining undisputed events in authors' 
lives and summarizing their works — without extracts — in a 
somewhat lifeless manner. The earlier chapters of Volume 
III are particularly at fault in this regard. 

This confusion of method introduces a question which 
might well have been raised before : as to the particular class 
of readers for which these elaborate volumes are being pre- 
pared. A few of the summaries just mentioned would sug- 
gest a class having very little "literature," as Dr. Johnson 
would have said. In Volume III, for example, seven pages 
(140-146) are given to outlining Lyndsay's Pleasant Satyre 
of the Thrie Estaitis, and ten pages (462-471) to the same 
service for the Ecclesiastical Polity.* Similar evidence may 
be gathered from the attitude of many chapters toward ques- 

2 "Neither have we hesitated to limit the space devoted to generali- 
sation rather than restrict unduly that required for bibliographies" 
(Preface to Vol. Ill, p. iii). 

* Prof. Cook's chapter on The "Authorized Version" and its Influence 
(Vol. IV, ch. ii) gives the impression of an independent study, not to 
be restricted to the general plan of the History. 

'Hooker's relations to literature are disposed of very briefly. 
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tions of scholarly controversy, which they either ignore entire- 
ly or view without comment from the conventional hand-book 
side. Yet it is difficult to believe that those who buy these books 
and consult their pages would profit by such summaries and 
fail to profit by a general knowledge of important matters of 
critical scholarship, imparted clearly with as little apparatus 
as possible. Such chapters as perform this function are de- 
cidedly the better for it, and lose nothing in interest. The 
general editors had the reading public in mind in advising 
contributors with regard to foot-notes and bibliographies, put- 
ting much stress on the latter and restricting the former- Jn 
most instances, the collaborators have interpreted bibliogra- 
phy to include critical bibliography, and have appended more 
or less complete lists of this kind. But such lists are unin- 
telligible and valueless for the tyro, and inconvenient for 
the genuine student, without a moderate use of foot-notes to 
the text. The preference must be given again to such chapters 
as compromise with technical scholarship; as represented in 
the combination of notes and bibliography for Prof. Routh's 
two chapters, those on Prose Fiction and Language by Prof. 
Atkins (Vol. Ill, chs. xvi and xx) and the chapter on Dray- 
ton by Mr. Child. 

In the preliminary statement of the editors it was parti- 
cularly urged upon contributors that "note was to be taken of 
the influence of foreign literatures upon English" (Preface 
Vol. 1, p. iii). In contrast with the present activity in com- 
parative studies, however, especially in the period of the 
Renaissance, the general tone of Volumes III and IV is 
strongly conservative, the element of foreign influence being 
usually minimized in treatment and at times ignored. The 
significance of this feature deserves somewhat detailed notice. 
In Volume III, chapters viii, The New English Poetry, and 
xii, The Elizabethan Sonnet, are perhaps most liberal in 
recognition of foreign models. Mr. Lee, at least, is disposed 
to go considerably farther in such recognition today than 
when his chapter was written, Mr. Kastner's articles in the 
Modem Language Review (Vols. II, III and IV) having 
since strengthened the ease for France, and his own volume 
on French-English relations having set him to proselyting. 
Both chapters suffer from the tendency, carried to its last 
degree in Mr. Lee's recent book, to limit the possibility of 
Italian influence upon Elizabethan lyric to the sonnets of 
Petrarch. Not that the existence and extent of Italian Pe- 
trarchizing is not admitted. Indeed the probability that Eng- 
lish poetry has been affected by this later product is noted at 
times, as in Mr. Child's recognition of Serafino's strambotti 
as the model of Wyatt's epigrams (p. 195). But in the gen- 
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eral reckoning of foreign influences, in the matter of verse- 
form, or conventional theme, or "Anacreontic note," this 
mass of suggestive material, freely available then in antholo- 
gies, receives little consideration. 8 

Two chapters, Mr. Courthope's on Spenser (III, xi) and 
the discussion of Language (III, xx), touch upon the relation 
of Pleiade activity to the Elizabethan attempts at enrichment 
of the vernacular. Mr. Courthope says : 

' ' Spenser may very well have meant to emulate the neolo- 
gizing tendency of the almost contemporary Pleiade; in which 
case, it is interesting to observe the opposite principle on 
which he proceeded; for, while the French reformers aimed 
mainly at coining new words from Latin and Greek, the 
English poet sought, in the first place, to revive old standard 
words which had fallen out of colloquial use" (p. 257). 

Prof. Atkins compares conditions thus : 

"In Prance, the reformers aimed at devising rules; but 
in England, the method adopted was the characteristic one of 
compromise " (p. 506). This purely English compromise, he 
goes on to explain, was between the desire of developing all 
the natural resources of the vernacular, old and new, and 
that of enlarging its possibilities by importations from other 
tongues. Both authors stress too much the united purpose 
of the Pleiade movement. There was about as much of com- 
promise in one country as in the other, and in both the for- 
eign influences promptly crowded back the patriotic archai- 
zing. Ronsard from the first was fond of the old native 
words and the treatises of Henri Estienne argued vigor- 
ously for the national speech. 

Mr. Saintsbury, in his chapter on Criticism, gives frank 
expression of the conservative point of view. He says of 
Sidney : 

"Of late, considerable interest has been taken in the 
question whether he got his principles from specific or gen- 
eral sources; and there has been a tendency to regard him 
as specially echoing not merely Scaliger but the Italian critic 
Minturno. There are, no doubt, coincidences with these two, 
and, especially, with Minturno; but it is the opinion of the 
present writer that Sidney was rather familiar with the gen- 
eral drift of Italian criticism than following any special 
authority." (Vol. Ill, pp. 342-343). 

Prof. Atkins, in discussing Prose Fietion (Vol. Ill, ch. 

5 It may be noted that Mr. Child attributes without question Wyatt's 
much-discussed sonnet, "Lyke unto these unmesurable mountdines," to 
Melin de St. Gelays (p. 193), although as early as 1904 Mr. Tilley had 
insisted that it is a direct translation from Sannazaro {Literature of 
the French Renaissance, I, p. 148 note). 
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xvi), loses no opportunity to interpret his data in a patriotic, 
if somewhat insular fashion; certain of his generalizations 
being left so equivocal as to suggest more than he would care 
to substantiate. Prose fiction "is one of the gifts of the 
Elizabethans to our literature" (p. 387) ; but they took the 
impulse from abroad and needed a later impulse of the same 
sort to make their gift increasingly effective. "The romance 
is an obvious continuation of a literary type familiar to 
medieval England" (p. 389); but the "modifications" of 
Sannazaro and Montemayor appealed more directly to the 
Elizabethans. Painter "supplies versions of a hundred and 
one tales, some forty of which are taken from Boccaccio and 
Bandello" (p. 390) ; but the others are as demonstrably 
translations (Cf. Lee, French Renaissance in England, p. 
136). Nashe protested that his style called "no man father in 
England" (p. 416) ; but he also said: "Of all styles I most 
affect and strive to imitate Aretines" (Lenten Stuff e, ed. 
McKerrow, III, p. 152), and Harvey twice taunts him with 
discipleship to "Aretine and Rabelays" (Works, ed. Grosart, 
I, pp. 218, 272). In certain important matters, however, 
such as the discussions of Euphuism and of the realistic 
novel, the tone of this chapter is entirely in line with contem- 
porary criticism. 

Volume IV offers less reason for objection in its com- 
parative outlook, partly because of the different nature of 
its material. The opening chapter, on Translators, bears 
most significantly upon foreign relations, though one might 
wish for further interpretation of the data regarding such 
questions as the effect of French handling on the material 
transmitted, and the influence of various translations on Eng- 
lish thought and expression. In chapter ix one is likely to 
recall that The Cypress Grove, which is justly pronounced the 
work in which "Drummond reaches his highest sustained 
level" (p. 177), borrows much of its material from the French, 
directly from Montaigne or by way of Charron's La Sagesse. 
Prof. Grierson, in his study of John Donne (ch. xi), might 
have found it profitable to consider his peculiarities in connec- 
tion with the immense popularity of Sylvester and his master 
Du Bartas in the England of that day. Finally, the casual 
references to Montaigne in Prof. Routh's treatment of the 
early English essay (pp. 392, 393, 396) fall far short of de- 
fining the relations of this significant author to the English 
type to which he gave name. 

In general there is much that may be said in sincere ap- 
preciation of these two volumes. A majority of the chapters 
in them are made up of the carefully-weighed and logically- 
grouped utterances of authoritative scholars. These men 
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have labored with particular pains and with notable success 
to adapt material and tone to the requirements of the higher 
type of general reader, actually desirous of trustworthy in- 
formation. They have added to an accumulation of unusually 
pertinent matter a style that is pure, lucid, and commanding 
of sustained attention. Apart from irregularities of the sort 
noted, these earlier volumes of the general work may be pro- 
nounced a worthy contribution to the difficult problem of 
popularizing technical scholarship in literature. It is another 
matter to find them what the advertisements describe them as 
being: parts of "the one indispensable history of English 
literature for the scholar's library, and the best work of the 
kind for the reference library of the student; . . . [rep- 
resenting] the last results of scholarship and research." 
Bryn Mawr College. A. H. Upham. 



ELKANAH SETTLE, HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by F. C. 
Brown. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

In one hundred and seventy pages devoted to the life and 
works of Elkahah Settle, Mr. F. C. Brown has given us what 
seems to be a well advised example of the doctoral diserta- 
tion. This he promises to supplement at a later time with an 
edition of Settle's most important play, The Empress of 
Morocco. 

The drama of the Restoration period, while immeasurably 
inferior in interest to that of the Elizabethan era, has this 
important advantage for the young scholar seeking to win 
his spurs, that it has been far less subjected to modern meth- 
ods of study. Thus, the task of rehabilitating Settle has fur- 
nished his historian with a wide bibliographical experience, 
with a limited number of characteristic biographical prob- 
lems, with an interesting array of historical contacts, and with 
an ample supply of relatively unknown literary matter for 
the exercise of the critical faculty and for some investigation 
of sources and relations. The subject being judiciously 
chosen and on the whole competently treated — treated, we may 
add, with commendable condensation — the result is a useful 
supplement to our apparatus for the history of the drama. 

The work is divided into two sections, arranged in the 
most systematic manner, though in a manner which entails 
some repetition and considerable cross-reference. "Section 
I. A., Biography," presents the narrative of Settle's life. 
"B., Quarrels and Controversies" deals in a more detailed 
manner with the main incidents of his career as a controver- 



